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NEW YEAR’S ADDRESS. 


At the commencement of the year we have often 
thought of the young man’s exclamation when he had 
lost what was not his own! ‘+ ALAs, MASTER, FOR IT WAS 
BORROWED !” In theory we readily admit that att we 
possess is only tent us; but has this solemn truth ha- 
bitually influenced our practice the past year? Has it 
governed our past lives ? 

Fellow immortals,—fellow subjects of the moral gov- 
ernment of God; suffer us to commence our paper this 
year with a series of plain interrogations, in which edi- 
tors and readers, young and old, are personally concern- 
ed. What use have we made of the Tatents the know- 
LEDGE, the property, the INFLUENCE and the Time which 
God has tent us? In our present inquiries respecting 
our stewardship we shall only glance at the first four of 
these topics, and enlurge under the last. 

In the intellectual world we discover an inequality in 
the bestowment of Heaven’s gifts; but the responsi- 
bility is proportionate to the intellect bestowed and the 
means of cultivating it enjoyed. Has God lent any of 
us vigorous intellectual powers, how have they been 
used? Have not some of us perverted them? Have not 
all of us failed of employing them as actively for God 
as we might have done? Alas, they were borrowed ! 
Nor may we plead the want of genws as the excuse for 
perverting or hiding ordinary mental powers. We are > 
accountable, not only for the capacity of mind we actu- 
ally possess, but for that expansion which we had the 
means of giving it, and for all which such a mind might 
have accomplished. | 
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Of means and opportunities for acquiring and com- 
municating KNowLEDGE, which we have enjoyed, what 
improvement have we made? Do not abused school 
privileges, unprofitable reading, unedifying conversa- 
tion, idle thoughts, and inattentive sabbaths rise before 
most of us and testify that much more knowledge, worth 
possessing, might have been acquired? As public teach- 
ers, as editors, as heads of families, or as individuals, 
we all have enjoyed some opportunities of communi- 
cating useful, and especially religious knowledge to 
others. Have we done what we could, for benefiting 
others in time and for eternity by our instructions ? 
Some we might have instructed we shall see no more 
on earth. They are gone to the bar of God to leave 
their testimony of what we have done, and what we 
have left undone for them. 

God has lent us prorerty; how have we used it? 
Have not some of us foolishly squandered it? Have not 
others of us idolatrously hoarded it? Respecting what 
proportion of our gains or our expenditures, have we 
prayerfully inquired of our Master in Heaven how we 
could best please him, in seeking, in possessing, and in 
using his goods entrusted to our stewardship. 

To each of us God has lent a greater or less degree 
of iInFLUENCE; how has it been used? If it has not em- 
boldened any in vice, has it not too often rendered 
others indifferent to their immortal interests? Rank, 
science, wealth and beauty, each has a governing influ- 
ence to a considerable extent, and the possessor of 
either is accountable, not only for sin which his influ- 
ence has originated; but for sin which it might have 
prevented but has not. The thought of having impel- 
led a soul from God, and holiness, and heaven, is dis- 
tressing to any one that has the least moral sensibility. 
Here we must not have done with the subject of influence. 
We all do, or ought to possess influence at the throne 
of grace. Have we used a holy importunity in behalf 
of souls around us? Have we plead with God that hope- 
less ruin might be averted from others with the same 
importunity which Abraham used for guilty Sodom. 


Have not many precious lent opportunities of effectual 
fervent prayer been lost ? 
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God has lent Time to us all; what improvement have 
we made of it? When we look back upon the past 
year, now numbered with the years before the flood, 
and gone to register its testimony in the judgment 
records, have we no reason for deep regret, and even 
fearful apprehension? In the book of God’s remem- 
brance, does there not stand inscribed against our names, 
so much time wasted in worthless employments,—so 
much in frivolous amusements,—so much in listless in- 
dolence,—so much in idle reading,—so much in devis- 
ing sinful plans,—so much in vain conversation,—so 
much in the indulgence of unhallowed passions and 
thoughts, andso much in unnecessary sleep. With num- 
bers of us, when the sum total is computed, will it not 
be found MENE TEKEL, with reasons for trembling at being 
weighed in God’s balance and found wanting? Had 
such redeemed and properly employed time, how dif- 
ferent might have been the account ? How much know- 
ledge of ‘truth and duty might have been acquired! 
How many sinful propensities might have been eradi- 
cated! How many heavenly consolations might have 
been possessed! What luxuries might have been enjoy- 
ed in habitual endeavours to instruct the ignorant, to 
relieve the distressed, to reclaim wandering sinners, 
and to edify and animate Christians! What deeds of 
piety, charity, and self-denial might have been accumu- 
lated! Golden opportunities, gone forever !—invalua- 
ble moments lost, iRRETRIEVABLY LosT!.ALAS! FOR THEY 
WERE BORROWED ! 

Reader, how great has been the Divine forbearance 
toward us. ‘Though we have all our past lives been 
guilty in an high degree of perverting and wasting 
goods which were only loaned us, our lives are yet 
spared; our probation season lengthened; and over- 
tures of mercy still made to us. Had we the past year 
treated a fellow worm as we have treated the Eternal 
Majesty of Heaven, would he have borne with us? 
Truly it is of the Lord’s mercies that we are not con- 
sumed. Mercy’s plea has yet prevailed; but justice’s 
claim may soon be admitted. 

Reader, let us be aroused at the commencement of 
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the year, to resolve in the strength of another, that we, 
in future, will employ our talents, knowledge, property, 
influence and time, more to the Divine honour, to our 
usefulness on earth, and our preparation for heaven, 
than we have ever before done. What scenes are be- 
fore us this year we know not. We live in a world of 
changes. How many of these have we witnessed the 
past year in the circles of our acquaintance ; perhaps 
of our dearest relatives. ‘These changes you can better 
conceive, than | describe. This year, changes await us. 
About 30 millions of our race will change worlds. And 
is it not possible ; is it not even probable, we may be- 








| 
| 
, Th 
. ow long to that number? Let each of us inquire of his own 
i heart how he would choose to write, speak, conduct, 
: converse, and feel this year, if he knew it would be his 
i last, and resolve thus to do. With this conviction be- 


“f fore us as editors we should be less solicitous to please 
than to profit our readers, and when we sought to please 

iy them, it would be for their good unto edification. ‘T'hese 
; feelings would be of service to us in our selections from 
i materials offered for our work, and would induce us to 
commend each volume and each number to the blessing of 
Him, who is able to cause our feeble efforts to subserve 

the best interests of many thousands of youth now, and 
through them to benefit future generations. ‘'T'o that 
y honour would we aspire, living or dying.* The reader 
i who feels habitually that he may die this year, we are 
confident will read with attention and interest whatever 
on our pages may conduce to expand his understanding, 
to refine his taste, to arouse his conscience, to purify 
and elevate his affections, or to regulate his will and 
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iy * Believing as we do, that Bible Class instruction tends power- 

i fully to attract and bind young people to the service of God, we 
2 intend this year to increase our efforts for the formation, the en- 
iy largement, and the edification of Bible Classes. Their history, in- 
i cluding the advantages resulting from them, will not be overlooked 
obb while we conduct the Monitor. Pastors, who have such associa- 
tions of youth, are requested to furnish us with an epitome of their 
history, and name such facts respecting them as they think fit. 
When they can say with Dr. Me Auley, that within one year from 
the formation of their Bible Classes 56 members have had their 
names transferred from the Class list to the records of the church, 
it ought to be tald throughout Christendom 
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guide his steps in wisdom’s ways. nd it is our ardent 
desire that each reader of the Monitor may enjoy a 
HAPPY NEW YEAR, and that our pages may contribute to 
that happiness, 


PRAYER DEFINED AND UNIVERSALLY OBLIGATORY. 


ESSAY,......NO. L 


I will therefore that men pray every where, lifting up holy hands 
without wrath or doubting. PauvuL. 


Ir we believe in the existence of a God, who is “ the 
former of our bodies, and the Father of our spirits,” 
can we deny our obligations to worship him’? His own 
word alone can acquaint us How we may worship him 
acceptably. In that precious volume we are abundantly 
taught, that prayer to God is an important part of reli- 
gious worship on earth; that it is a duty universally 
obligatory on all prisoners of hope. The Scriptures 
are very full and explicit respecting the matter and 
manner, the time and place, suitable for the perform- 
ance of a duty so important and universal. Less however 
has been written, and published, and circulated on this 
subject, than its importance demands. In a series of 
Essays we propose to discuss the subject of prayer. In 
this Essay, we propose to define prayer, exhibit the ex- 
tent of human obligations respecting it, and glance at 
the moral affections indispensable to its right perform- 
ance. 

First. A definition of prayer will be given. ‘It is 
the offering up of our desires to God for things agreea- 
ble to his will, in the name of Christ, with confession 
of our sins and a thankful acknowledgment of his mer- 
cies.”’? Prayer is either mental or vocal. Mental prayer 
is raising the desires to God without words. Vocal 
prayer is the offering up our desires clothed in lan 
guage. Again, prayer may be divided into ejaculatory, 
secret, and social. Ejaculatory prayer is separate, un- 
connected desires raised to God from a heart habitually 


alive to devotional exercises. This kind of prayer may 
1# 
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be used in the house and in the field, in company and 
alone. It is peculiarly suitable and useful when in the 
house of God. ‘The pious soul will often there breathe 
out these aspirations. O that God would meet me in his 
sanctuary. O that he would indite my prayers and tune 
my songs. O that his spirit would render his word ef- 
fectual for my good. Secret prayer is obedience to 
the command of Christ. ‘‘ Enter into thy closet, and 
pray to thy Father who is in secret. It is calling in 
our wandering thoughts in retirement and pouring out 
a connected train of desires before God either with or 
without language. Social prayer is uniting with others 
in addresses to God, adapted to the collective desires of 
the social worshippers. It may be performed around 
the family altar, or in private or public religious meet- 
ings. 

Prayer may be dissected into eight parts ; InvocaTIoN, 
ADORATION, CONFESSION, PETITION, PLEADING, DEDICATION, 
THANKSGIVING and BLessiNc. Some of these parts are 
found in every scriptural prayer. In some instances 
they are nearly all introduced into public prayers. The 
order in which these parts were enumerated, is the or- 
der in which they are commonly introduced. But va- 
riety for edification will often transpose the parts of 
public prayer, though invocation is suitable for the in- 
troduction of every social prayer. 

Invocation is a solemn mention of one or more of the 
titles or attributes of God, a declaration of our design 
to worship him, attended with an expressed desire for 
his aid and acceptance. It is invocation to say, * Our 
Father who art in heaven, the great and dreadful God, 
our waiting eyes are unto thee” for thine assistance and 
blessing. 

AporaTIon is the devout enumeration of the perfec- 
tions of Jehovah and the displays which he has made of 
them in creation, providence, and redemption. This 
is the language of adoration. ‘ Father of mercies, we 











a adore thee as the King eternal, immortal, and invisible, 
ft the only wise God, filling immensity with thy presence 
ay and glory. We adore thee as the fountain and author 


of all existence and intelligence, of all holiness and hap- 
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piness.”” This part of prayer is calculated to fill the 
pious mind with holy awe of the divine majesty and 
purity. 

Conresston includes an acknowledgment of our mean-~- 
ness; acontrite recital of our sins with their aggra- 
vated nature, and desert of God’s holy and eternal dis- 
pleasure. David’s language is a specimen of private 
confession; ‘I acknowledge my transgression, and my 
sin is ever before me. Against thee and thee only have 
I sinned and done this evil in thy sight.” Ezra and 
Daniel in public prayer, penitently confessed their own 
sins and the sins of others. Hear their language of 
deep contrition! *“*O my God, I am ashamed and blush 
to lift up my face to thee my God, for our iniquities 
are increased over our heads, and our trespass is grown 
up to the heavens. We have sinned and have commit- 
ted iniquity, and have done wickedly, and have rebelled 
even by departing from thy precepts and thy judgments, 
O Lord.” 

Petition is humbly beseeching God for Christ’s sake 
to bestow on us and others all needful temporal and 
spiritual good. The publican’s prayer is the language 
of a broken-hearted sinner petitioning for pardon. ** God, 
be merciful to me, a sinner.”? This weighty prayer we 
design for the theme of some subsequent Essay. 

Pieapine is introducing reasons in prayer why our 
intercessions should be heard and our requests granted, 
such as the declarative glory of God and the pressing 
necessities of his creatures. David plead, ‘“ Pardon my 
iniquity, O Lord, for it is great ;” that is, it will magni- 
fy the riches of thy mercy, O Lord, to pardon such ag- 
gravated guilt. Moses and Joshua were accustomed to 
plead the honour of God’s great name as a reason why 
he should not consume his backsliding people. Job, 
under his heavy afflictions, determined to avail himself 
of the privilege of filling his mouth with arguments in 
prayer to God. 

Depication is making an unreserved surrender of our 
souls and all the concerns dear to us, into the hands of a 
faithful Creator and Almighty Redeemer. David used 
self-dedication in this laconic prayer. “Lord, I am 
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thine, save me.” Dedication is peculiarly suitable 
and appropriate in our secret devotions, and may occa- 
sionally be used to edification in social prayer. 

Tanxscivine is the grateful acknowledgment of 
God’s abundant mercies toward creation in general and 
ourselves in particular. ‘The 103 Psalm is a beautiful 
specimen of heartfelt thanksgiving. “Bless the Lord, 
O my soul, and forget not all his benefits, who forgiv- 
eth all thine iniquities—who crowneth thee with lov- 
ing kindness and tender mercies.” ‘The subjects ot 
thanksgiving are as various as the temporal and spiritu- 
al blessings diffused throughout the universe. 

Biessinc in prayer is the ascription of all honour and 
glory to the only wise God and our Saviour. ‘The de- 
votions of St. Paul abound with this part of prayer. 
The conclusion of his affectionate and impressive prayer 
in behalf of the Ephesian Church, we shall select as a 
specimen. ‘* Now unto him that is able to do exceed- 
ing abundantly above all that we ask or think, accord- 
ing to the power that worketh in us, unto him be glory 
in the church by Jesus Christ, throughout all ages, world 
without end.” 

The transition from one part of prayer to another is 
often almost imperceptible. In most prayers, some 
parts are omitted, some concisely and others diffusely 
used. Invocation and adoration may occasionally begin 
the sentence in almost all the other parts of prayer. For 
instance, we may beseech the most merciful God, who 
is gracious, long suffering, and full of compassion, to 
blot out our transgressions. We may thank the Giver 
of every good and perfect gift, for his unspeakable gift 
to a ruined world, and we may implore a covenant 
keeping God to accept the dedication of our all to him. 
We proceed 

SeconDLY, T'’o show the extent of human obligations 
respecting this duty. ‘These obligations are universal 
because men are intelligent probationers. They have 
the means of knowing the existence of God, some of his 
perfections, and some of their relations to him. This 
intelligence imposes moral obligations on men every 
where to invoke the name of God, to adore such of his 
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perfections as they have both the ability and the means 
of discerning. Men ought every where to pray and 
not to faint, because they are dependent probationers. 
It is their indispensable duty as such to feel and ac 
knowledge their dependence. As dependent for their 
existence, and all they have, and all they hope for, they 
ought daily to render thanks to God for all the past ex- 
pressions of his goodness toward them, and supplicate 
his protection, guidance, and blessing continually. 

Again, because the whole world has become guilty 
before God, men ought every where to pray. Wher- 
ever there is guilt there ought to be the deepest hu- 
miliation before an offended God; there ought to be 
penitential confessions of sin; there ought to be earnest 
petitions and pleading for pardoning mercy through the 
merits of Christ. Wherever moral guilt has polluted 
the soul, the Psalmist’s prayer ought sincerely and 
fervently to be poured out before the throne of God. 
‘¢ Create in me a clean heart, O God, and renew a right 
spirit within me.”” The sinner should take the leper’s 
place in the dust of humiliation and utter the leper’s 
plaintive cry—* unclean—unclean, if there may be hope.” 

If prayer is binding on one prisoner of hope, it is 
equally so on all prisoners of hope. The prisoners of 
God’s justice who do not soon sue for mercy and obtain 
it, must presently be led out to execution. Their se- 
conds for prayer are fleeing on the wings of the wind 
never to return. 

Once more, probationers for eternity ought every 
where to pray because they are social brings. It is 
worthy of particular observation that the universal mo- 
del for prayer, given us by Christ, recognizes our social 
existence, and requires us to pray, even in our closets, 
like social beings. We are not taught to use the selfish 
epithet, ‘¢ my Father in heaven,” nor raise the solitary 
desires, * forgive me, feed and succour me.” The lan- 
guage is social: “Our Father.in heaven, forgive and 
feed and succour us.”” As members of the same great 
family, having the same common necessities, we are 
obligated to supplicate our common Lord in behalf of 
each other. The soul that wraps itself in selfish de- 
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sires alone, might justly be doomed to retire into chaos 
beyond the limits of creation, and when bidding adieu 
to the last ray of light, be pierced with the reflection 
that he must be unheard of and unthought of forever. 
Finally, men ought every where to pray, because God 
as required them to do it. No duty is more frequently 
nnd fully inculcated, as binding on all mankind, than 
prayer. The injunctions of the Bible are reiterated. 
+‘ Pray without ceasing ; in every thing give thanks; let 
supplications, intercessions, together with thanksgiving, 
be made for all men.” Christ spake a parable to the in- 
tent that men ought always to pray and not to faint. It 
is the inspired will of Ged that men pray every where. 
{t must be the height of impiety to question God’s right 
to command, or the universal obligations of men to 
obey him. But we must hasten 

Tuirpiy, To give some general directions how men 
ought to pray to have their prayers acceptable to God. 
They must lift up Aoly hands without wrath or doubting. 
To rush before the mercy seat of God, full of wrath to- 
wards our neighbour, whom he has required us to love 
as ourselves, would be insulting to his rightful authority. 
Nor may we cherish unbelief, “* For whatsoever is not 
of faith, is sin.” We must lift up holy hands. The 
incense of holy desires must ascend from the altar of 
our hearts. We must ever pray with sincerity. It is 
but mocking God to pretend to confess that we are sin- 
ners, when we are full of selfrighteousness ; or pretend 
to thank him for mercies, while every action of our 
lives proclaims our ingratitude to God. How absurd the 
conduct of the insincere worshipper, who, with his lips 
asks God to grant him affections he has no desire to 
possess, who beseeches Almighty power to guide him 
in a way in which he is determined he will not walk. 
Not only holy sincerity, but genuine penitence must be 
felt by the sinner who would worship God acceptably. 
if | regard iniquity in my heart, says David, the Lord 
will not hear my prayer. Men must pray with supreme 
love for God, with faith in Christ, with true submission, 
obedience, and forgiveness of enemies. But we have 
not room in one Essay to expand this copious subject. 
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By the leave of Divine Providence, we shall hereafter 
resume the question, How we ought to pray. The 
brief answer, that we must pray with holy affections, 
must now suflice, and two or three reflections conclude 
this Essay. 

1. Is it manifestly the duty of all persons to pray ; 
those are in an error who assert that the sinner ough 
not to be directed to pray. Our subject teaches that it 
is the sinner’s duty to pray. He tramples on the au- 
thority of heaven if he restrains prayer before God. 
The sinner ought to pray. And if he is disinclined to 
attempt it, his duty must be pressed upon him. He 
must pray, or perish. And this solemn truth should be 
rung in his ears when in the sanctuary and when at 
home, when he lies down and when he rises up. But the 
sinner ought to know, and if he does not know it, he 
must be taught, that if does not lift up holy hands his 
prayers will not be acceptable to God. If, when at- 
tempting to pray, he has been insincere, impenitent, 
unbelieving, and destitute of love to God, he has not 
done his duty. With the mere externals of prayer, he 
has not pleased that God who searches the heart and 
tries the reins. He has not become any better in the 
sight of infinite purity, by offering such prayers. The 
awakened sinner sometimes feels his obligations to pray 
pressing upon him like mountains, and yet finds his 
heart opposed to holiness. With trembling anxiety he 
inquires, What shall I do? We answer with the in- 
spired prophet, “‘ Take with you words and turn to the 
Lord, and say unto him, take away all iniquity, receive 
us graciously, so will we render the sacrifice of our 
lips.” Bring suitable words to the throne of grace and 
feel what you express. Let us apply this part of our 
subject to prayerless readers. God mercifully invites 
you all to pray. It is his revealed will that none of you 
should neglect prayer. If you will lift up holy hands, 
if you will pray as God has directed in his word, every 
soul of you shall be accepted. Have you not neglected 
prayer too long already? By your knowledge of the 
character of God, his relation and goodness toward you, 
we solemnly call on you to adore and worship him. By 
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12 
your entire dependence on God, we beseech you to ac- 
knowledge your dependence. With affectionate and 
and grateful hearts, thank the Fountain of all your mer- 
cies for past blessings and implore renewed supplies for 
yourselves and others. Do you not act a very absurd 
part speculatively to admit that you are dependent be- 
ings, entirely dependent on God, and yet never pray to 
him? By your crimson guilt, as Gospel sinners, we con- 
jure you, as you value your souls, to confess your sins 
| immediately, and earnestly plead for pardon before the 
f door of mercy is shut. By all the endearing ties of the 
. social affections, we call on prayerless heads of families 
to pray with your households. You are inexcusable 
for neglecting it another day. Ye dear youth who are 
| called around the family altar by praying parents, we 
i in charge you as you will answer it to God another day, 
. | that you raise your hearts in the desires which are 
poured out to by your parents. By all the authority of 
God’s word we warn every prayerless reader no longer 

iF to neglect the duty of secret prayer. 

' | 2. In the light of our subject we discern that many are 
| i grossly deceived respecting prayer. They think that 
_ the cry of fear, selfish fear, will be accepted. But what 
| a says he who holds the keys of heaven? “ Not every 
one who says, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom 
of heaven, but he that doeth the will of my Father 
which is in heaven.’”’ How many rest satisfied with the 
mere cold recital of words in prayer, without ever 
raising holy affections to the throne of grace. It is 
heat that ascends, and such prayers are too cold to rise 
above the head that offers them. Nor are the wild ef- 
| fusions of the flaming enthusiast any better. Habitual 
holy affections prepare the soul to worship God aright. 
| Finally, Is prayer an important and imperious duty, 

binding on all; let us, as Christians, be much in prayer. 
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4 | : Let us covet earnestly the best gifts. Let us use every 
| possible exertion to replenish our minds with suitable 
, 7a ideas in prayer, and let us implore grace and strength 


if from on high to render our prayers acceptable. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF SAMSON. 


Youtn is prone to look forward to the future scenes 
and events of life with eager, and often triumphant, an- 
ticipation. But to obtain sober and just views of reali life, 
he should not permit his contemplations to dweil ex- 
clusively on those, whose path from the cradle to the 
grave has shone with a constant stream of prosperity 


and brightness; or on those whose gigantic powers of 


intellect, or strength of moral feeling, have disregarded 


the difficulties of situation, or spurned the aliurements of 


sin; he should also recoliect that thousands languish 
through life under the withering blight of adversity or 
neglect ; and meditate on the lot of those who have 
yielded to the power of ——— on. Let us now engage 
in an employment so profitable to the reflecting mi ind, 
and consider for afew moments the character of Samson, 
the judge of Israel, endeavouring to draw from it those 
lessons of instraction which it is intended to afford. 

His birth was foretold to his parents and the manner 
of his education was also pointed out by an angel of the 
Lord. As he grew up, and the spirit of the Lord rested 
upon him, he was doubtless an honour to his parents, the 
comfort of their age, and the hope of those who waited 
for the redemption of Isreal from the cruel bondage of 
the Philistines. 

The first particular in his life of which the sacred 
historian informs us, is his cheice of a woman of Philistia 
for his wife. Of this I shall say nothing, for although it 
was directly opposed to the general laws of the Hebrew 
government, and contrary -to the wishes of his parents, 
vet as we are told, that it was of the Lord that he thus 
sought occasion against his enemies, it would be pre- 
sumptuous in us to pronounce with confidence onits moral 
character. We may here however note the remarkable 
interposition of Divine Providence which preserved him 
from the devouring lion, and that feat of supernatural 
strength by which he slew one thousand of his enemies 
with so mean an instrument as the jaw-bone of an ass. 
From the connexion of the history it appears, that after 
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these exploits he was elevated to the office of judge 
over all Israel, which high station he held for twenty 
years. 

The next incident in the life of Samson is of a less 
equivocal character. While passing through the city of 
Gaza, perhaps in the execution of his responsible duties, 
he was drawn away by the allurements of one of those 
women, whose path leads down to the chambers of 
death. Forgetful of his character, of his duty, and of 
his God, he rushed into the thorns of sinful indulgence. 
By this crime, he violated the most express laws of God 
and man; he added the whole weight of his example 
and influence to sanction that wickedness of his people. 
which had so often drawn upon them the vengeance of 
their heavenly Ruler; he sinfully exposed his life, so 
necessary to the protection of his nation, to the machina- 
tions of his ever watchful enemies. The kindness of 
Providence alone preserved him from their malice. How 
painful, how mortifying is this proof of human weakness! 
How forcibly is the truth inculcated, that we need 
| strength from above! Let the young here receive in- 
|; struction ; however bright may be their visions of future 
\ prosperity, let them not indulge the presumptuous hope, 
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\ ia that they shall escape the assaults of the tempter; but 
| oa let them look foward with trembling, to those occasions 
| oa which will most surely try their souls, remembering 
| gy that no privilege can exempt them from trial, no station 
|} secure them from danger. Let sober estimates of human 


ai life be carefully formed; for if the youthful ardent wish 
be gratified, and the aspiring mind has gained the wreath 
2 of glory or the luxuries of wealth, they not only scatter 
in his path the most dangerous allurements to sin, but 
are themselves the beloved objects that wean him from 
i supreme devotion to his Maker. 
Let us now turn to the last melancholy scenes in the 
ql life of Samson. His past sad experience had not taught 
him prudence ; he perhaps too confidently relied on his 
own strength, and his subsequent fall was intended as a 
severe rebuke to his presumption. The blandishments 
of another woman of Philistia again enticed him from 
: the paths of duty, and led him to the dreadful precipice 
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whence he fell, never more to rise. While thus entan- 
gled in the snares of the artful Delilah, the vigilant 
chiefs of Philistia bribed her to be the instrument of 
their vengeance on their thoughtless, intoxicated victim. 
The treacherous deceiver readily united her endeavours, 


and used her every wile to draw from him the secret of 


his strength. With no less inability to flee from the 
scene of temptation, than to meet the tempter with a 
frowning refusal, and apparently as unsuspicious of dan- 
ger, as his situation was alarming, he parleyed, he deceiy- 
ed, he wavered. Once more she plied him with tears, 
with reproaches, and with tenderness, and the fatal words 
were spcken. He fell, and how great was the fall! Heis 
now no more the proud champion of Israel, a terror to 
his enemies, anda shelter to his friends; but a poor, sight- 
less prisoner, alike contemptible and helpless. Here 
doubtless, while chained to his instrument of labour, he 
felt the sharp pangs of remorse, and shed the bitter, 
scalding tear of shame over his past misdeeds ; here also 
perhaps, with all the humble sorrow of penitence, he 
sought his offended God, and found forgiveness and peace. 
But his implacable enemies permi itted him not long the 
poor indulgence of obscurity and labour; with all the 
haughtiness of triumph and malice they brought him 
forth on a great feast to mock and reproach him. And 
here, while they mingled with scoffs at their fallen 
enemy, high praises to the God of Philistia, and blas- 
phemies against the God of Isreal, both the prostrate 
victim and his malicious adversaries were overwhelmed 
in one common ruin, and ascended together to receive 
their final reward. 

Behold pourtrayed in living characters the con- 
sequences of sin, it allures, betrays, and ruins us. One 
compliance easily led the way to asecond, that to false- 
hood, to violation of oath, to death. If we once pre- 
sumptuously dare to place one foot a single step beyond 
the boundary that divides duty from sin, we cannot tell 
how far we shall be allured by the deceitful wiles that 
first enticed us; we cannot tell but the grace of God 
may never recal us, and we be left forever to wander 
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in the ways of sin and punishment. Let us then close 
our ears to the first notes of the syren song that would 
draw us into the tremendous vortex 

While meditating on the unhappy history before us, let 
us not hastily draw the sorrowful conclusion, that his 
melancholy fate was inevitable, that all must ie and 
sin grossly ; but let the sad memorials which Samson, 
David, Solomon, and Peter have left of the weakness 
and depravity of human nature, Induce us to cling 
closer fo a throne of grace; let us not indulge unmanly 
dispondency, but watch and pray. In these alone is our 
safety, for as neither rank, nor influence, nor success, 
nor our own strength can save us from falling, our 
security must be in God only. While then we stand on 
the threshold of active life, and look foward with pant- 
ing anticipation to its business and enjoyments, view not 
merely the glowing colours which youthful hope would 
throw around the iandscape, regard aiso the sober tints 
which past experience retlects on every object; at the 
same time let the ardent petition ascend to our heavenly 
father, that he would guide and support our weakness. 
And when engaged in the pursuits of life, letevery day 
and every hour witness our sincere and bumble supplica- 
tions for the same grace; then shall we resist the tempta- 
tions of the w orld, the flesh, and the devil, and come off 
conqnerers through him that hath loved us. 





STRICTURCS ON FEMALE EDUCATION. 


Mr. Eprror, 

In addressing you at this time, I do it with the humble, 
[ may say, the e implic it confidence, that I shall be heard. 
Engaged as you have been and still are in your lauable 
endeavours to improve the youth of our country, what- 
ever may tend to promote this your favourite object, I 
am sure will not be suffered to pass unnoticed. The 
subject of Prvatre Epucarton, for so many years almost 
whelly neglected, has of late attracted much more at- 
tention than iormerty. Their relations, and duties in life 
and in society have been telt and acknowledged, wher- 
ever females have been blessed with a birth and educa 
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tion in a christain land. It has in some measure been 
felt how great is the injustice to give them a defective 
education, and then expect from them an undeviating 
purity of conduct—to train them up in such a manner as 
shall lay them open to the most dangerous faults, and 
blame them for not proving faultless. 1 am by no means 
disposed to deny, or extenuate the faults of my sex. | 
know they have them. But 1 do believe they are ina 
great measure chargeable upon the defectiveness of the 
system of female education. By education, 1 mean that 
whole system of instruction, which is commenced in our 


infancy and continues till we are advanced to a state of 


youthful maturity. 

There is another cause, which operates most power- 
fully to our disadvantage, especially in our early years, 
till we have learned to correct our errors by our expe- 
rience. I mean the conduct, which is pursued towards 
us by very many of your own sex. I know there are 
many men, (and with gratitude I make the acknowledg- 
ment,) who treat us as beings, somewhat nearly allied 
to themselves in mind, character, and feelings; and who 
conduct towards us as if we were capable of compre- 
hending, like themselves, all the certainties of moral 
truth, and enjoying all the pleasures of intellectual in- 
vestigation. I know there are many men, the senti- 
ments and feelings of whose breasts correspond with 
those of the German Bard, the immortal Schiller: ‘in 
the female ferum,” said he, ‘* the judgment of individu- 
al actions may be wrong—the judgment of the charac- 
ter, never. The opinion of man is founded on his rea- 
son—of woman, on her feelings. When she does not 
feel, woman has already passed sentence.”” And when 
he takes leave of his readers, in speaking of the nature 
of his works, and of those, of whom he would gain ap- 
probation, he says, “The echo of them will be lost 
when the season is gone by. The desire of the moment 
gave birth to them. They fly away in the light dance 
of the hours; only if they deserve a crown, let it be 
from the hands of the virtuous—from those, to whom 
truth is pleasing—from those, for whom gaudiness has 
no charms—-from those, who possess hearts to discrimi- 
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nate, and cherish the beautiful.”” But such are not the 
sentiments, and feelings of all. Not only in regard to 
many of us is our education, and the proper cultivation 
of our minds miserably neglected, but we are wholly 
shut out from improvement in our society. ‘The lite- 
rary and scientific man, it may be, comes into our cir- 
cle, and talks and laughs nonsense with us, exactly as if 
he supposed we knew absolutely next to nothing, and 
then he goes away and ridicules us because we know 
nothing. ‘The man of study or of business seeks our 
society only when he wishes to trifle. If we introduce 
a serious or intellectual subject, he turns it aside with 
such an air, as to give us to understand that this is his 
hour for merriment and relaxation. 

I need not enlarge upon the evils of such a system of 
conduct, which do, and must inevitably result to our- 
selves. You have need only to go into many female 
circles to see them exemplified. And you must have 
seen and deplored them. Now it is only from those who 
will deplore the existence of these evils, that we can ex- 
pect any aid. Permit me then, Mr. Editor, through the 
medium of your very useful, and interesting publication, 
to address the youthful females of my country. I pro- 
pose to write a series of letters, in which some of the 
most important subjects of female improvement will be 
treated. ‘They will appear in the form of a familiar 
correspondence. The judgment of others must decide, 
whether they will be calculated to interest or improve. 
If so, then I shall have attained my object—the highest 
and noblest, which can engage our attention. If I fail, 
it will be sclacing to reflect that I have failed in the 
best of causes. 


A LETTER FROM AN ELDER TO A YOUNGER SISTER AT SCHOOL. 


Dear SISTER, 
We are made happy in your absence by the 
assurance that you are endeavouring assiduously to im- 
prove the advantages, with which your indulgent pa- 
rents have seen fit to favour you, and by which they 
hope to reward the filial obedience of your youthful 
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years. How gratifying to those parents, whose bosoms 


heave with heartfelt solicitude, to know that they are 
not bestowing labour upon one, who is lost to a sensi- 
bility of the privileges she enjoys; and how can you be 
more happy than in knowing that you are accessary in 
this manner to the happiness of these our dear guardians. 
This consideration cannot fail of being a most power- 
ful incentive to industry. While you are hoping to ren- 
der yourself more eminently useful in the world, by a 
proper cultivation of your intellectual powers, you may 
be encouraged to greater diligence by the pleasing re- 
flection, that you are thus effectually promoting the hap- 
piness of your dear benefactors. 

You are now at a tender age, when all the springs of 
your heart are in motion; every power is active, and 
capable of the highest cultivation, and the nicest refine- 
ment; at an age when the imagination is kept constant- 
ly glowing, and the excursions of your fancy are natur- 
ally, and almost necessarily, wild and extravagant. 
do not hesitate to say that this is by far the most im- 
portant period of your life. You have much and every 
thing to do. Your future influence and happiness in 
society, depend much, if not entirely, upon the deci- 
sions you now make, the sentiments you now imbibe, 
and the habits you now form. Be fa:thful then, my 
dear Sister, in all you undertake. Impose upon yours 
self the habit of close application to whatever is to en- 
gage your attention or study. Never read a book for 
the mere purpose of saying that you have read it; but 
strive, and never rest satished till you have enriched 
your mind, enlarged your views, and added to that store 
of knowledge, which is to make you more useful and 
happy in future life. ‘The object of study is not, 
that we may merely be able to use the names of the 
authors we have read, or converse fluently by means of 
his language; but to expand the mind, enlighten the 
understanding, elevate and refine the taste, and trans- 
form the character of the ignorant into that of the 
learned. Never indulge for a moment the delusory 
idea, that there is any ‘¢ royal road to eminence,” with 
the contemplation of which, the idle alone are absorbed 
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and contented. But pierce through every vail, howev- 
er dark and impervious it may at first appear, which 
conceals from your view, and ever from the view of 
the indolent, the sublime truths, which are contained in 
every page of the volume of Nature. 

The education of females is unfortunately too much 
directed to those external accomplishments, which only 
enable them to sparkle among the fashionable, while 
the internal qualities of the mind, which, by proper im- 
provement and cultivation, would enable them to bless 
the domestic circle, and secure abroad the attachment 
of the worthy, lie unconsulted and unimproved. Your 
learning is not to be produced on public stages, nor be 
exposed for sale on the shelves of the bookseller; but 
to be practically applied to the subsequent discharge of 
social and domestic duties. 

For a system of study, I need only refer you to your 
instructress. She will mark out for you the choicest 
selection. Keep your intellectual powers in constant 
action, and you will study to the advantage of yourself 
and the world. 

While you are thus endeavouring to improve your 
mental faculties, you will by no means be inattentive to 
your moral habits and disposition. A learned and stu- 
dious life should be sweetened with habits of industry, 
prudence, kindness, and affection. If there is an ob- 
ject of esteem in the female world, it is her, whose life 
is governed by principles of kindness—whose whole 
deportment is actuated by tenderness and affection. 
She loves, and is beloved by all. Charity reigns in her 
bosom, and comes forth, cloathed in the garb of a mes- 
senger of heaven, tendering its comforts to every son 
and daughter of affliction. No object of pity passes un- 
noticed by her kindly beaming eye. She opens her 
treasures to the destitute, provides for the instruction 
of the poor, cloathes the naked, feeds the hungry, visits 
and relieves the sick ; and the oppressed and desponding 
in every state, feel themselves blest with her presence, 
and cheered by her bounty. It is her happiness and 
her privilege to do good, and her heart has its full re- 
ward in realizing the truth of the gospel declaration, 
“It is more blessed to give than to receive.” 
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Observe a rigid economy of time, which wiil leave 
you much leisure to bestow on the wretched and needy. 
Young ladies may have many methods of charity. ‘There 
are occasionally small portions of time, which would 
hang heavily upon their hands, were they not usefully 
employed in providing cordiais for the sick, or cloathes 
for the destitute ; and a good name, acquired by such 
acts of benevolence, is infinitely richer, and more pre- 
cious than gold. Charity is the highest excellence and 
ornament of oursex. ‘The whole group of external ac- 
complishments, does not weigh half so much, in the es- 
timation of the amiable and discerning How dear, 
and how rich too, is the bosom, that heaves with com- 
passion for the suffering. How lovely the eyes that 
olisten with tears of pity for the miseries of the outcast 
and forsaken. How blest is the heart that searches out 
the widow and orphan, relieves the distressed, and con- 
soles the dying. Oh! my dear, cherish all that is love- 
ly in woman, the internal graces of the heart. 

Cultivate true politeness, for, saysa celebrated female 
author, ** [t grows out of true principle, and is consist- 
ent with gospel piety.” Let your manners be artless, 
undesigning, and unstudied—your whole deportment 
sweetened with meekness and simplicity, and all your 
conduct cloathed with love. Seek neither to shine with 
the gay nor triumph with the prond, but let virtue reign 
in your breast; issue forth and adorn your life with in- 
nacenor and modesty, ‘the brightest ornaments of wo- 
man.” I would enlarge on this subject, but I cannot 
close this epistle without saving a few words upon the 
more important concerns of your eternal welfare. 

** Covet earnestly the best gifts, and yet I show unto 
you a more excellent way.”’ Your responsibility is ev- 
ery day increasing as your moral and intellectual light 
increases. All the means of grace, which vou enjoy, 
add to your debt of gratitude, and will augment your 
happiness or misery in the wor!d of spi irits. How af- 
flictive then is the consideration that, with your superi- 
or advantages, you are still exerting an influence on the 
side of Sates : for so it is, my dear, unless you are de- 
cidedly Christ’s, unless your heart is with him, you are 
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building up the cause of destruction, and will finally 
plunge yourself in the ruins. Permit me to intreat you, 
by all the love I bear for your immortal soul, not to de- 
fer attending to a subject of such infinite moment, as its 
welfare involves. Is it a matter of little consequence 
whether you are at last to sink down in endless misery, 
or rise to a blissful immortality ? Can you be regard- 
less of a subject which involves your eternal interest? 
Oh! be intreated immediately to seek a better portion, 
a richer treasure, a more enduring substance, than this 
poor earth can bestow. Soon, very soon, these fleeting 
scenes will be past. The social circle will be broken, 
the gay cease to amuse, the young to excite admiration, 
and ail these transitory, and visionary pleasures be 
exchanged for the solemn realities of eternity. ‘T’o the 
departing soul, this earth affords no consolation, it ten- 
ders no comforts, it proffers no hopes. Nothing but the 
religion of our Divine Saviour can mitigate the anguish 
of the bed of death, and transport the dying penitent to 
the Paradise of God. Never fancy that reiigion will 
make you gloomy. ‘There is no gioom attached to the 
religion of Jesus. The Christian does indeed experience 
many melancholy hours for his departures from the di- 
vine standard of his life. But when the Saviour spreads 
his banner over him, and condescends to commune with 
him, earth is too narrow to support his joy. But I need 
not reason with you, my Dear, your heart gives full as- 
sent to the truth. May your life bear testimony to its 
comforts. 

You will pardon my anxiety for her, who feels all 
that a sister’s love can prompt her to feel. Dedicate 
yourself to the Lord without reserve. Devote yourself 
in heart and in life to his service, and you shall have 
treasure in heaven. 


Ever affectionately yours, 
GRE 
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INFLUENCE OF THE GOSPEL. 


Tuat “ the tree is known by its fruits,” is a maxim 
which is supported by the experience of ages, and sanc- 
tioned by the authority of Heaven. We cannot always 
judge of moral principles in the abstract. ‘Their par- 
ticular operation, as con..ected with the interests of the 
world, is often necessary in order to justify us in pro- 
nouncing an opinion either in their favour or against 
them. ‘That must be intrinsically good, which, in its 
natural, legitimate, and unrestrained effect, subtracts 
even a few particles from the accumulated amount of 
human misery, and adds even a few drops to the cup 
of sublunary enjoyment. Any principle or institution, 
which is calculated to produce these effects ought to be 
welcomed as a good angel, the object of whose mission 
is to compose the conflicts of a jarring world, to repair 
the devastations wrought by sin, and to scatter a few 
rays of heaven’s own blessed light upon the nations of 
the earth. Speculations, which are connected with no 
practical good, are of little worth. The wise-drawn 
theories which are calculated only to amuse and gratify 
the moonstruck brain of him with whom they originat- 
ed, occupy a low place in the estimation of the practi- 
cal philcsopher. This is a world of energy and action: 
and every thing adapted to the work of reformation, 
every principle calculated to raise and purify the earth, 
and every institution which can heal the wounds of 
bleeding nature and augment the population of Heaven, 
ought to be held in requisition for these benevolent la- 
bours. 

Of the purity of Christain principles, there can be no 
question. Every doubt on the subject is forever put to 
rest, even the enemies of this system themselves being 
judges. To the operation of this Religion we are in- 
debted, that every City is not a Sodom, and every land 
a field of blood,” and to this may be attributed all the 
delicacy of sentiment and correctness of moral feeling, 
which distinguish us from the licentious Mussulman, and 
the remorseless Pagan. We cannot forbear subjoining 
the inference to which this fact unavoidably leads us, that 
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those who make war against the Gospel are not the 
friends of moral purity. A wish to extinguish the Sun 
of the moral System must be connected with the * love 
of darkness rather than light.” 

The vendency of Christain Institutions is by no means 
equivocal. The Gospel has botha direct and indirect 
operation upon every thing which reiates to man. ‘To 
say nothing of that joy unspeakable which it is capable 
of infusing into the bosom of its humble votary, or of 
that consolation with which it can bind up the bleeding 
heart, or of that starry crown and wavering palm, aad 
perpetuity of bliss to which it points in the beatific re- 
gions of the paradise of God; to say nothing of these 
effects of the Gospel, it ever excites throughout the great 
mass of human society an influence, which is too often 
overlooked or undervalued, both by its enemies and by 
its friends. ‘There is not an institution of man in civil 
society, but feels the power, I had almost said the 
omnipotence, of the Gospel. Political systems, and moral 
creeds, and philosophical theories have been moulded 
or modified, by the doctrines inculcated and the institu- 
r tions erected by the word of God. The governments 
= f of the world have felt the influence, the moral face of 

the globe has changed for the better, and evils of the 
q most malignant character have been diminished where 
‘| they have not been annihilated. It is true that our 
world still abounds with evil. It presents to the weep- 
ing eye of philanthropy a dark and gloomy picture. An 
Angel might drop a tear upon the earth, and mingle the 
sigh of sympathy with the groans of its suffering popula 
tion; but the Gospel and its Institutions have effected 


much ; the history of all the nations of antiquity presents 
a to us almost uninterrupted scenes of tyranny, devastation, 
, and blood. Modern warfare is much less sanguinary, 
. and modern government much less‘despotic, than ancient; 
i More civil liberty is enjoyed and fewer crimes stain the 
ay records of the earth. Hada change of this magnitude 


been effected in the lapse of a few years, it would have 
q appeared like the operation of a charm or a miracle.” 
h : What learning, and talents, and power, and wealth, and 
; experience, and centuries could not accomplish, has been 
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gradually and imperceptibly brought about by the secret 
though powerful operations of christain institutions. 

Had it not been for the influence of the Gospel, I 
venture to say, that barbarism would to this day have 
overspread the earth ; idols would have been our deities. 
The iron hand of ancient despotism would have conti- 
nued to crush the inhabitants of the world and such a 
system of government as our own happy country en- 
joys, would never have found a place in the records of 
nations. 

I have only time to add, that to the Gospel we are 
indebted for almost every thing that is good, and by this 
we enjoy an exemption from much thatis evil. To this 
system we may trace the mercies which cheer our lives, 
ihe consolations which sweeten our afflictions, the power 
which plucks away the sting of death, and the lamp 
which pours its splendour into the grave and darts some 
of its rays across the confines of that broad eternity 
which borders on time. 


A. PERE | 


For the Monitor. 
ON LENGTHY PIECES. 


Mr. Editor, 


ALTHouGH the pages of your Magazine seem to 
be written by men of learning, still | hope you will be 
disposed for once to bear patiently with one who is plain 
and unlearned. Surely I would not expose my scribbling 
to public notice, did I not think it might possibly con- 
tain some suggestions, that would prove useful to the 
Editor and writers of the Monitor. Being a constant 
reader of this and of some other monthly publications, I 
have had a good opportunity to notice the great variety 
in the length of the pieces they contain. Now I con- 
fess, Mr. Editor, that | am much better pleased, and | 
believe generally as well edified, by reading the short 
pieces, as those which are the longest. And I do think, 
that, were some of the directors of these publigations 
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to pay more attention to this subject, and curtail or 
abridge the communications or selections which appear 
in their works, their readers would peruse them with 
increased interest and profit. That my thoughts on this 
subject may appear more distinctly, I will give them 
some arrangement. 

1. Long pieces make many readers weary before they get 
through them. Numbers of those, who take such works 
as the Monitor, are plain, common, labouring people. 
They are not greatly used to reading—they are not ac- 
customed to sit long without stirring—they read rather 
slowly—and they often become quite tired before they 
finish the piece which they began to read. 

2. The great length of preces frequently prevents their be- 
ang read. Many can command but little time for read- 
ing—a few short intervals from labour or business in 
the course of the day is all they can devote to this pur- 
pose. ‘They rarely have leisure sufficient at any one 
time to complete the longest pieces. Others, who have 
sufhcient time, are so discouraged when looking at long 
pieces, that they quickly pass them over without cere- 
mony. Now, Mr. Editor, I know that those, who slight 
good communications on account of their length, are 
sometimes without a sufficient excuse for it. Still we 
must take mankind as they are—we ought to do what 
will benefit them most. 

3. Long pteces are not so well remembered as short ones. 
They are usually less interesting, and less likely to 

make a strong impression. Their features are not so 
strongly marked. and the ideas which they contain, are 
not so prominent. This, I think, Sir, is usually the 
case. In short sketches, the object is generally appar- 
ent, in full view, and not likeiy to be overlooked—the 
language more forcible, stronger, and plainer—the sen- 
timents more weighty, more easily comprehended, and 
more indelibly impressed upon the mind. 

4. Long preces prevent that measure of variety, which is 
desirable an perrodical publications. Variety is pleasing 
to all. Whether in amusement, study, or labour, it af- 
fords delight. In the employment of the mind it is more 
especially desirable. Not a few of those, who take up 
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a number of the Monitor to read, estimate its excellency 
in some measure by the variety of communications it 
contains. Should two or three long pieces occupy near- 
ly the whole of its pages, it would not be called so good, 
as a number which had a much greater variety of mat- 
ter. 

5. Pieces which are lengthy, are not so profitable as 
short ones. ‘They are more wearisome—less likely to 
be perused—not so well remembered—and do not af- 
ford so great a variety of matter to the reader. They 
are not, therefore, so well calculated to answer the ob- 
ject, for which they are designed. Most of the hints 
and sentiments obtained from books, which we see ex- 
erting a practical influence among mankind, are found 
embodied in brief sketches and concise paragraphs. 
When a subject must be treated lengthily, let the writer 
divide his communication into numbers. If you think, 
Sir, these remarks applicable in any degree ta your 
publication, please to make use of them. 

1. Pd. 


EXTRACTS. 


EFFECTS OF EXTREME COLD. 


[x the adventures of some Russian explorers of high 
northern regions of modern times, we find the following 
curious statements ;—* lt was now (says the narrator) 
almost impossible to fell timber, which was as hard as 
ihe hatchet itself, except it was perfectly dry; and in 
the greatest severity, the hatchets, on striking the wood, 
broke like glass. Indeed it was impossible to work in 
the open air, which compelled us to make many holi- 
days much against our inclination. ‘The efiects of the 
cold are wonderful. Upon coming out of a warm room, 
it is absolutely necessary to breathe through a hand- 
kerchief; and you find yourself immediately surrounded 
by an atmosphere, arising from the breath and the heat of 
the body, which incloses you in a mist, and consists of 
small nodules of hoar ice.—Breathing causes a noise 
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like the tearing of coarse paper, or the breaking of thin 
twigs, and the expired breath is immediately condensed 
in the fine substance mentioned above. The Northern 
Lights are constant, and very brilliant ; they seem close 
to you, and you may sometimes hear them shoot along ; 
they assume an amasing diversity of shapes ; and the 
‘Tungoose consider them to be spirits at variance, fight- 
ing in the air. 


DESCRIPTION OF A DIVING BELL, AND A DESCENT IN IF BY 
DR. COLLADON OF GENEVA. 





Tue bell in which we were to descend may be thus 
described. It was a kind of oblong iron chest, cast in 
one single piece, open below, 6 feet long, 4 broad, and 
5 high: it weighed four tons; it was three inches thick 
at bottom, and half that thickness at top. It was castin 
London, and, including the necessary apparatus and the 


: - air pump, cost about £200. The bell being a great 
: | deal heavier than the water which it displaces, descends 
; oi by its own weight. The upper part is pierced with 


eight or ten holes, in which are fixed the same number 
of convex glasses, very thick, which transmit the light. 
The glasses or lenses are fixed in the top of the bell, 
by means of a copper ring, screwed up against the elas, 
between which and the bell a coat of putty is laid, and 
then screwed hard up, so as to render it air tight. The 
top is pierced with another hole, about an inch in di- 
| ameter, which receives a long flexible leather pipe, in- 
| tended to introduce into the bell the air compressed 
Ss | from above by a forcing pump. In the inside of the 
bell is a valve which serves to close the aperture, and 
prevent the air from escaping. 
In the interior, were two small benches on opposite 
sides of the bell, with a foot-board between them. 
_ There was room enough for four persons. From the 
L middle of the roof descended several strong chains, in- 
tended to sustain a kind of iron basket, in which they 
place the stones or other matters which they wish te 
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carry up. The bell in which we went down was sus- 
pended by the the centre with strong ropes, and man- 
aged by means of a moveable crane erected on the deck 
of a small vessel. We got into the bell, which was suf- 
ficiently elevated above the surface for that purpose, by 
means of a boat placed underneath it. We had with us 
iwo workmen. 

We descended so slowly, that we did not notice the 
motion of the bell; but as soon as the bell was immers- 
ed in water, we felt about the ears and the forehead a 
sense of pressure, which continued increasing during 
some minutes. I did not, however, experience any pain 
in the ears; but my companion suffered so much, that 
we were obliged to stop our descent for a short time. 
To remedy that inconvenience, the workmen instructed 
us, after having closed our nostrils and mouth, to en- 
deavour to swallow, and to restrain our respiration, for 
some moments, in order that, by this exertion, the in- 
ternal air might act on the Eustachian tube. My com- 
cn however, having tried it, found himself very 
ittle relieved by this remedy. After some minutes, we 
resumed our descent. My friend suffered considerably : 
he was pale, his lips were totally discoloured; his ap- 
pearance was that of a man on the point of fainting; he 
was in involuntary low spirits, owing, perhaps, to the 
violence of the pain, added to that kind of apprehension 
which our situation unavoidably inspired. ‘This appear- 
ed to me the more remarkable, as my case was totally 
the reverse. I was in a state of excitement resembling 
the effect of some spirituous liquor. I suffered no pain ; 
1 experienced only a strong pressure round my head, as 
if an iron circle had been bound about it. I spoke with 
the workmen, and had some difficulty in hearing them. 
This difficulty of hearing rose to such a height, that 
during three or four minutes I could not hear them 
speak. 

After some moments, we arrived at the bottom of the 
water, where every unpleasant sensation almost entire- 
ly left us. We were then twenty-seven feet below the 
surface. I confess that the recollection of the great 
depth, joined to the idea that if the smallest stone, or 
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other matter, should obstruct the action of the valve, 
the bell would be instantly filled with water, did not 
fail to create for a short time a kind of uneasiness. 
One of the workmen, however, to whom | imparted my 
thoughts on that subject, desired me, with a smile, to 


s look at one of the glasses placed above us, which | ob- 


served to be so much cracked in the middle, that bub- 
bles of air were continually escaping. 

We breathed during the whole of our stay under wa- 
ter with much ease. We experienced now and then a 
great heat. Our perspiration was sometimes copious, 
and sometimes there suddenly came over us so thick a 
vapour as to prevent my seeing the workmen placed 
opposite me ; but as by means of the signals, they con- 
stantly sent us from above pure air, in so large quanti- 
ties, that a great part of what was contained in the bell 
made its escape with great violence, this inconvenience 
very soon disappeared. Our pulse was not affected. 

Having remained more than an hour at the bottom, 
and having seen the men work as easily as in the open 
air, they made some signals, and we ascended, fully sai- 
isfied with what we had seen, and convinced of the fa- 
cility and safety of these submarine operations. Before 
we went down, they had lost their basket at the bottom 
of the water, and in order to find it again, they were 
obliged, in using their signals, to have the bell moved 
in every direction, which gave us the advantage of be- 
coming well acquainted with the method they employ- 
ed to make themselves understood. In going up, the 
sensations which we experienced in the head were very 
different from those which we felt in descending. It 
seemed to us that our heads were growing larger, and 
that all the bones were about to separate. This disa- 
greeable sensation, however, did not last long ; we were 
in a short time above the surface, not only much pleas- 
ed with what we had seen, but also with the idea of 
emerging safe from our narrow prison. 
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SEVENTH REPORT OF THE AMERICAN ASYLUM FOR THE 
DEAF AND DUMB. 


[Ir is peculiarly grateful to a benevolent mind to con- 
template the successful efforts now making for the men- 
tal and religious improvement of that unfortunate but 
very interesting portion of our race who are born 
deaf, or early deprived of their hearing, and are conse- 
quently dumb.— We have not room to give an abstract 
of the Report, politely sent us. We notice it for the 
purpose of selecting from it. 

The youthful readers of the Monitor, we hope, will do 
more than sympathize with these youths of the asylum. 
They must pray for them; imitate their profound at- 
tention to their studies and their rapid improvement. 

The following interesting compositions by pupils in 
the Asylum are extracted from the Report before us.] 


THE WEDDING. 


A gentleman was engaged to be married to a lady, 
and they said they fixed on a dayin a month. The 
bridegroom chose a gentleman to be his groomsman and 
the bride also asked a lady to attend her at marriage. 
The bridegroom sent a billet to a clergyman, who read 
it about an invitation of giving an unity of marriage to 
the bridegroom and bride. In the evening the company 
assembled in a room to attend the wedding, and the 
clergyman was there. The bridegroom and bride were 
prepared to dress cleanly. ‘The groomsman and bride- 
maid put four chairs for them and the bridegroom and 
bride. They separately went to the two rooms to bring 
the bridegroom and bride. The groomsman led the 
bridegroom and the bridemaid led the bride and opened 
the door and sat down on the four chairs, which were 
set. On the left side, the groomsman sat near the bride- 
groom, who sat near the bride, who sat near the bride- 
maid on the right side. Pretty soon they rose and stood 
and the clergyman also rose and stood and spoke to them 
and I was not informed what he said. At last the com- 
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pany rose and stood, when the clergyman prayed to God 
for the bridegroom and bride. After praying, he told 
them that they should continue to be united in a state 
of matrimony for life and they should not desert each 
other. The bridegroom took off his right white silk 
glove and put it into the hand of the groomsman and 
the bride also took off her white silk glove and put it 
into the hand of her bridemaid. 'The bridegroom took 
the bride’s right hand, when the clergyman prayed to 
God to bless them and also asked them to be continually 
joined in marriage. ‘They said they promised to be 
friendly and kind to each other and to be in a continual 
state of matrimony for life, till death. The clergyman 
advised them something again. Pretty soon the grooms- 
man and bridemaid went from the room into another 
apartment. ‘The groomsman carried round some glass- 
es full of one of the liquors with a waiter to the bride- 
groom and bride and ladies and gentlemen, who took 
them and drank one of the liquors. The groomsman 
carried empty glasses from the company and went to 
the room. He carried round bridecake ; the bridemaid 
carried round the cheese with two waiters to the bride- 
groom and bride and company, who ate cake and cheese 
with pleasure. ‘They carried round one of the liquors 
and cake to the bridegroom and bride and company sey- 
eral times. At length the bridegrom gave the clergy- 
man some money for his coming and praying for him and 
his bride. At last the groomsman took the hand of the 
bridegroom and the bridemaid took thé hand of the bride 
and were in procession and went to the door and bid 
adieu. The bridegroom took the hand of the bride 
went to the room, because they would stay late and be 
troubled in the company-room. Soon the company went 
away. The bridegroom became a husband and the bride 
was called a wife. They settled in a house and lived 
happily and were constant in kindness and friendship. 































\ THE FUNERAL. 


A funeral is always a solemn procession. A person 
is dying and lying on his bed. A clergyman talks to him 
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on his feelings. He prays God to take up his soul to 
Heaven. He has finished praying, and he goes away. 
A few minutes he expires with ease or difficulty. His 
family are affected with a great deal of sorrow for his 
death. Several friends put him on white clothes, and 
he is laid in a red coffin which stands on atable. There 
are many persons who come to see the corpse. A few 
hours they are going to the meeting house. The strong 
men carry the coffin on their shoulders in procession to 
the burying-ground. Before they go to it, they put the 
coffin into the church. The clergyman preaches to the 
people solemnly on the death, and then he prays God to 
bless the sorrowful persons who lose their friend. <A 
short time he has finished praying, and the persons are 
dismissed. ‘They are going to see the corpse before the 
coffin is carryed by them to the grave-yard. At length 
a man fastens the coffin with several screws. It is 
covered with a black pall lying on a bier, and the 
persons arrive at the grave-yard. The men begin to 
inter it with a leather string into the grave. A few 
minutes the clergyman is talking to the persons, while 
the men take off their hats, and hold them, and at length 
they putthem on their heads. They leave the grave- 
yard togo home, and the distressed persons continue 
to wear mourning clothes during one or two years. 


ORIGINAL AND SELECT ANECDOTES. 
KEEN REPROOF. 


Ay impious Landlord beheld a stranger enter, who he 
conjectured was a clergyman. He at once determined 
to torture the pious feelings of his guest. For this pur- 
pose he commenced uttering vollies of profane and blas- 
phemous language, carefully noticing the appearance of 
the stranger, who remained silent. At length, when 
he had exhausted his vocabulary of oaths and curses, he 
went up to the gentleman, and inquired, sir, are you 
not aclergyman? Iam, was the answer. Why then 
did you not reprove me, said the host ?—Because, said 
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the other, I am forbidden to cast pearls before swine. 
The self-importance of the swearer was annihilated, 


and he instantly slunk from the company. 





AFFECTIONATE REMEMBRANCE. 


Durixe the peace of Amiens, when Lord Nelson was 
at Salisbury, in the middle of those popular acclama- 
tions which followed him every where, he recognized 
amid the huzzaing crowd, a man who had assisted at 
the amputation of his arm, which he lost in the attack 
of Teneriffe. He beckoned him to come up the stairs 
of the council house, shook hands with him, and made 
him a present in remembrance of his services at the 
time. The man immediately took from his bosom a 
piece of lace, which he had iorn from the sleeve of the 
amputated arm, saying, he had preserved, and would to 
the last moment preserve it, in memory of his old com- 
mander, whom he should always deem it the honour of 
his life to have served. How ought Christians to be 
i quickened to lay in their bosoms mementos of a Sa- 
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viour’s wounds, and of their attachment to his person. 





4 MIRACULOUS ESCAPE OF GENERAL WASHINGTON. 





Major Fercuson, who commanded a rifle corps in ad- 
vance of the hussars under Knyphausen, during some 
skirmishing a day or two previous to the battle of Bran- 
| dywine, was the hero of a very singular accident, which 

he thus relates in a letter to a friend. It illustrates, in 
a most forcible manner, the over-ruling hand of Provi- 
dence in directing the operations of a man’s mind, in 
moments when he is least of all aware of it. ‘We had 
not lain long, when a rebel officer, remarkable by a hus- 
sar dress, pressed towards our army, within a hundred 
yards of my right flank, not perceiving us. He was 
followed by another, dressed in a dark green and blue, 
mounted on a bay horse, with a remarkable high cock- 
ed hat. I ordered three good shots to steal near to 
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them, and fire at them; but the idea disgusting me, I 
recalled the order. ‘The hussar, in returning, made a 
circuit, but the other passed within a hundred yards of 
us, upon which [ advanced from the wood towards him. 
Upon my calling, he stopped; but after looking at me, 
proceeded. I again drew his attention, and made signs 
to him to stop, levelling my piece at him, but he slow- 
ly cantered away. As I was within that distance at 
which, in the quickest firing, I could have lodged half 
a dozen balls in or about him, before he was out of my 
reach, I had only to determine ; but it was not pleasant 
to fire at the back of an unoffending individual, who 
was acquitting himself very coolly of his duty; so I let 
him alone. The day after, I had been telling this story 
to some wounded officers who lay in the same room 
with me, when one of the surgeons, who had been 
dressing the wounded rebel officers, came in and told us 
that they had been informing him that General Wash- 
ington was all the morning with the light troops and 
only attended by a French officer in a hussar dress, he 
himself dressed and mounted in every point as above 
described. Iam not sorry that I did not know at the 
time who it was.” 





FOR THE MONITOR. 


Refleetions of a Missionary on his arrival at Jerusalem.* 


How art thou desolate, Jerusalem ! 

Thy walls of strength and grandeur once how fallen! 
Nought can exceed thy waste and desolation ! 
The sons of Judah weep in cruel bondage ; 
And Salem’s daugliters, once of Israel 

The glory and the boast, dejected now 

Have hung their harps upon the willow tree. 
On Hermon now the rich dews fall; as erst 
They fell, when the sweet bard of Judah sung. 
The flowers bloom as sweet in Hinnom’s vale, 
And Kedron’s stream flows as it ever flowed. 





* The writer had in his mind the Rev. P. Fisk, the fourth even- 
ing after his arrival inthe Holy City, which was the date of his 
first letters from that place, to his friends in America. 











Poetry. 


O’er Zion’s desolations I have walked ; 

Have drank of Siloah’s fount—in Kedron’s wave 

Have laved my burning brow—the lowly garden 

Of Gethsemane have entered—have stood 

Upon Mount Calvary, and mourned and wept 

Fast by the tomb of my once dead, but now 

Ascended Lord. My tears flowed freely, 

AsI thought on Zion—thought what once she was, 

And what is now. Here pious David sung, 

And David’s dying Lord redeemed the world. 

Here once the Temple stood, where Judah’s sons 

Came upto worship. But nought now remains, 

Not even a stone of all that mighty fabric. 

In my lone room, on Calvary I sit, 

My window opens towards Mount Olivet. 

While here I sit, and agonize, and weep, 

My thoughts revert to kindred, friends and home 

In my far distantland. I pray for them, 

For Israel’s hapless race—for Zion—all. 

And shall thy glory ne’er again return, 

Oh! Zion, desolate, and waste !—Oh! yes, 

Zion again shall be restored, her temple 

Shall be rebui!t, and all her sons, returned 

To their native land, in it shall worship. 

E’en now bursts on my enraptured vision 

The angel of the everlasting gospel 

Flying through the midst of heaven, and saying, 

With a loud voice, as th’ voice of mighty waters, 

And, as the voice of heaven, sweet “ Zion, 

Arise and shine ; thy light is come ; 

The glory of the Lord is rising on thee.” 

** Behold Jehovah hath thus proclaimed to the end of 
the earth ;”’+ 

Say ye to the daughter of Zion, Lo! thy Saviour cometh ; 

Lo! his reward is with him, and the recompense of 
his work before him. 

And ye shall be called, The holy people, The redeemed 
of Jehovah ; 

And thou shalt be called, The much desired, the city 
unforsaken.”’ 











+ Bishop Lowth’s Translation. Isaiah Ixii. 11, 12. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


P, S:—L, and S. have been received; but the issu- 
ing of the December Number, almost simultaneously 


with the January, leaves but little to say to correspon- 
dents. 





